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desires and the strengthening of his demands and the broadening of 
his social life that gives happiness, cheapness and progress to society. 

George Gunton. 
College of Social Economics, 
New York City. 

Report on Agencies and Methods for dealing with the Unem- 
ployed. By the Labor Department of the British Board of Trade. 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1893. — 438 pp. 

The Unemployed. By Geoffrey Drage, Secretary to the 
English Labor Commission. London and New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1893. — i2mo, 277 pp. 

The Board of Trade's Report is a valuable summary of modern 
attempts in Great Britain, and to some extent in other countries, to 
solve the problems of unemployment. Especially useful are those 
parts of the report dealing with facts and immediate deductions from 
facts; where classification and broad generalization have been at- 
tempted, the results are sometimes confusing and even contradictory. 
Yet this is scarcely to be wondered at ; for previous writers upon the 
unemployed, as well as practical field workers who have come in 
touch with this complex class, have hitherto found it most difficult to 
define satisfactorily the meaning of the term, and to analyze the 
nature of the manifold problems presented. 

The classification of the unemployed adopted by the Board of 
Trade does nothing to help us out of our difficulties ; indeed, it hardly 
pretends to do anything. The term unemployed is said to be used in 
" four distinct senses, though of course the classes of persons corre- 
sponding to each definition overlap to a greater or less extent." These 
classes are summarized as follows : 

1. "Those whose engagements being for short periods have ter- 
minated their last engagement on the conclusion of a job, and have 
not yet entered on another." 

2. "Those who belong to trades in which the volume of work 
fluctuates, and who, though they may obtain a full share during each 
year of the work afforded by their industry, are not at the given time 
able to get work at their trade." 

3. " Those members of various trades who are economically super- 
fluous," because there is not enough work to be done. 

4. "Those who cannot get work because they are below the 
standard of efficiency usual in their trades, or because their personal 
defects are such that no one will employ them." 
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Evidently a workman might be included in three of these classes 
at the same time. But it would seem that the great object in classi- 
fying the unemployed must be the opportunity thus afforded for treat- 
ing each class separately according to its needs. If this is true, clas- 
sifications which do not classify can be of very little value. 

It is interesting in this connection to note a kind of natural and un- 
conscious classification, made largely by the unemployed themselves, 
that is revealed by various passages in the Board of Trade's Report. 
In the part dealing with European "labor colonies " it is stated that the 

colonies are not occupied by the worthy unemployed, but by those who 
have suffered moral as well as material collapse. . . . 

The hard-working man of reputable life who seeks the colony because 
he is out of employment is exceedingly rare, if indeed he exists at all. The 
classes will not mix ; to admit the one is to exclude the other. . . . Seventy- 
six per cent of the inmates of the German colonies have been imprisoned. 

These colonies seem able to reform only a very small proportion 
of their inmates, and evidence is fast accumulating that their great 
usefulness is as social pest-houses, where the vicious semi-criminal 
— the vagabond and human parasite — may be segregated from hu- 
manity, just as the victims of other contagious diseases are excluded 
from society. On the other hand, " labor bureaus " are usually suc- 
cessful in proportion to the care taken to select applicants for registra- 
tion, and thus virtually to exclude the " chronically unemployed class." 
Employers will use these bureaus only when they feel confident of 
securing good workmen. Thus the fields of usefulness for labor 
colonies and labor bureaus respectively seem to be marked out by 
the inexorable logic of facts : for the former, social wreckage ; for 
the latter the skilled laborers and the best 1 men among the unskilled. 
Between these two classes there is evidently another great class : 
the unskilled and often economically superfluous, but well-intentioned 
unemployed. 

The great need of a wise classification of the unemployed is seen 
in connection with the " relief work " that is resorted to in times of 
special financial suffering. Hitherto most of such work has been 
secured by the " loafing and shiftless class, to the partial or total 
exclusion of the competent victims of trade fluctuation." 

After a thorough description of " Permanent Agencies " and 
" Temporary Schemes " for dealing with the unemployed in Great 

1 Roughly determined by the ability to secure a testimonial of character from 
last employer. 
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Britain and Ireland, the Board of Trade's Report concludes with an 
interesting investigation of " European Labor Colonies," by Professor 
Mavor of Toronto University, and reprints of several valuable his- 
torical documents, among others an account of the " Paris National 
Works of 1848," and John Locke's " Representation as to the Employ- 
ment of the Poor" (1696), copies of which have been most difficult 
to obtain. 

Mr. Drage's work, as appears from his own statement, would never 
have seen the light but for much valuable information culled by him 
from the Report just discussed. This being true, it seems strange 
that he should devote so much space to virulent criticism of that 
Report, which, while undoubtedly not without faults, is nevertheless 
a most useful publication. 

When we consider what further excuse Mr. Drage's book has for 
being, we find that it contains an interesting summary of the present 
condition of England with regard to unemployment, a classification 
of the unemployed, a critical review of remedies suggested or adopted, 
and in conclusion Mr. Drage's own ideas as to the solution of the 
problem — ideas intended for the enlightenment of "the practical 
man, who is inclined to leave the theoretical and statistical side of 
the inquiry to professors and bureaucrats." Mr. Drage believes that 
" it is impossible to form any exact or even approximate estimate of 
the numbers of unemployed at any particular time," and that the only 
" practical method available " in England, " with existing data — is 
that afforded by the out-of-work returns of various trade societies, 
which may be taken as an index of the general condition of the labor 
market." In this connection he introduces a number of valuable 
charts. 

Two main classes of the unemployed are distinguished — " those 
with whom want of employment is merely temporary, and those with 
whom it is permanent." Under the second class are two subdivisions, 
" though it may be difficult to determine to which a given individual 
belongs": (1) casual laborers whose work "possesses a certain eco- 
nomic value, but is as a rule unskilled and inefficient"; (2) "the 
unemployable, because through some physical or moral defect they 
are economically worthless." Great stress is laid upon the evil effect 
of rapid and capricious changes of fashion in producing unemploy- 
ment, — changes which, Mr. Drage thinks, might to a large extent be 
prevented. 

A permanent superfluity of labor exists almost exclusively among labor- 
ers possessed only of a low grade of skill, or of skill of a kind for which 
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there is no demand. Unless this class acquires the skill necessary for some 
definite trade, the superfluity must, as time goes on, rather increase than 
diminish. 

Mr. Drage hardly notices the strong and growing tendency in mod- 
ern industry to throw men approaching old age out of employment 
almost irrespective of the skill they possess. This seems largely due 
to the fact that adaptability to change is one of the prime requisites 
in a modern industrial worker, and this quality is rarely possessed by 
the aged. 

In discussing European labor colonies, Mr. Drage states that their 
chief usefulness is as " a receptacle for those who, if free, would prey 
upon society, and render means for relieving the deserving poor 
almost entirely futile." These colonies "have not shown that they 
are capable of reclaiming the colonists ; moreover, in no case are they 
self-supporting." However, if introduced into England, Mr. Drage 
thinks such colonies may well undertake the task of discovering 
" what members of the permanently unemployed class are capable of 
being reformed." To this end the colonies 

should be required to be absolutely self-supporting. . . . Entrance 
must be voluntary and exit must be voluntary, but after a certain period has 
been allowed to elapse, during which a man may be supposed to have some- 
what regained his normal vigor, workmen can only be suffered to remain in 
the colonies provided they are able to earn their maintenance. 

But it is clear that if these colonies should be made free and 
voluntary, with little or no work required for a "certain period" 
after admission, the tramp and the "bum" would be likely to 
use them just as much as they do the German colonies, only 
their periods of stay would be shorter, and the community thus 
just so much the worse off. The self-respecting, honest unfortu- 
nate would not be found among such men ; and if restrictions 
should be put upon readmission, it would result in keeping out 
worthy as well as unworthy. In another place, when reviewing the 
Board of Trade book, Mr. Drage favors two kinds of colonies, " one 
for the discharged prisoner, the vagrant and the loafer on the open 
principle, and another for the worthy unemployed on the principle of 
selection, or at least investigation " ; but he admits that such investi- 
gation would involve delay and "numerous practical difficulties." 
Mr. Drage does not seem consistent in this matter. 

In the concluding chapter the usual result is reached, that " no 
one heroic remedy can afford a practical solution of the problem of 
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the unemployed," but that we must trust to "a series of lesser reme- 
dies " scientifically applied. 

The existing stock of temporarily and permanently unemployed must be 
eliminated ; the recurrence of the problem of men thrown temporarily or 
permanently out of work must be prevented ; and industry must be so organ- 
ized as to assist the circulation of labor in accordance with the demand for it. 

Unemployment being a national and not a local problem, it is 
" necessary that the problem as a whole should be grasped, though 
not dealt with, by one body ; " accordingly " a special group of experts 
is needed " for general oversight and coordination of the actual work, 
which must be left largely in the hands of local agencies. 

Columbia College. A - Cleveland Hall. 

Trusts or Industrial Combinations in the United States. By 
Ernst von Halle, Ph.D. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 
xiv, 350. 

This little book is the best handbook that we now have concern- 
ing industrial combinations in the United States. The titles of the 
chapters show well the scope of the work: (1) Earlier Public Policy 
as to Combinations ; (2) Condition of Affairs before the Interstate 
Commerce Law and Anti-Trust Legislation ; (3) Forms of Organ- 
ization ; (4) Objects of Organization ; (5) Nature and Effects of 
Trusts ; (6) The Latest Phase of Corporation Law and its Effect on 
the Form and Nature of Combinations ; (7) Public Opinion and the 
Combinations ; (8) Conclusion. For those who are fairly well read 
in the trust literature of the last four or five years, not the least val- 
uable part of the book is to be found in the sixteen appendixes which 
make up more than half of the book. These appendixes include the 
trust agreements, by-laws, etc., of the Standard Oil Company and the 
Reading Coal Combine, the reorganization contract of the Cotton Oil 
Trust, the charter of the Distilling and Cattle-Feeding Company, and 
other interesting forms of agreement or by-laws, besides the anti- 
trust laws of the United States, Illinois and Texas. Appendix XVI 
contains what is probably the best bibliography of the subject that 
has yet been published. 

In discussing so broad a subject in so brief a space, it has been neces- 
sary for the author to assume that the reader has considerable knowl- 
edge of the general nature of corporate business, somewhat technical 
terms being used from the outset with no explanation. The author 
is familiar with practically all of the late literature on the subject, and 



